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Volume  7 SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  MARCH,  1925  Number  3 


MARCH  MEETING:  The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  12th  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  Public  Library,  corner  McAllister  and  Larkin  Sts.  Take  elevator  to  third 
floor.  Car  lines  No.  5 or  No.  19. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  will  be  an  account  by  Mr.  Carl  R.  Smith  of 
the  “Birds  of  the  Tule  River  Canyon”.  Visitors  will  be  made  welcome. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

MARCH  FIELD  TRIP  will  be  taken  on  Sunday,  March  15th,  to  Point 
Bonita.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  trips  on  our  schedule  and  several 
species  of  water  birds  are  usually  seen  at  the  lighthouse  in  addition  to  the 
land  birds  met  on  the  way.  The  panorama  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  fascinating 
and  beautiful.  Take  Sausalito  Ferry,  S:15  a.  m.  Purchase  round  trip  tickets 
to  Sausalito,  25c.  Bring  lunch  and  canteens. 

Route  will  be  over  the  shore  road  to  Fort  Baker  and  Battery  Spencer; 
thence  by  trail  overlooking  the  ocean  to  Fort  Barry  and  Rodeo  Lagoon,  where 
lunch  will  be  eaten;  thence  to  the  lighthouse  and  return  via  road  and  tunnel 
to  Sausalito,  a distance  of  about  six  miles  each  way.  Those  who  desire  may 
ride  either  way  by  motor  bus. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FEBRUARY  MEETING:  The  ninety- 
seventh  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  February  12th,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library,  with  President  Kibbe 
in  the  chair.  Nine  insoluble  members  braved  the  wind  and  rain,  Dr.  Storer 
coming  all  the  way  from  Davis  to  deliver  a most  interesting  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bony  structure  of  birds,  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
skeleton  and  variations  among  the  species.  No  business  was  transacted,  but 
the  entire  time  was  spent  around  the  table,  enjoying  the  lecture  and  speci- 
mens with  which  it  was  illustrated. 

* ¥ ¥ 

Mr.  William  L.  Finley,  President  of  the  Oregon  Audubon  Society, 

noted  naturalist  and  wild  life  photographer,  will  visit  the  Bay  region  during 
the  present  month  and  will  deliver  illustrated  lectures  while  here.  A very 
limited  number  of  tickets  for  the  one  at  Wheeler  Hall  of  the  University  of 
California  on  March  ISth,  at  8:00  p.  m.,  will  be  available  at  the  March  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  for  distribution  to  members  in  attendance  who  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 
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Mr.  Finley  and  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Pack,  Secretary,  American  Nature  Assn., 
will  deliver  illustrated  lectures  in  the  auditorium  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  on  Sunday,  March  22d,  at  3:00  p.  m.,  to 
which  the  public  is  invited. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A FEATHERED  PHANTOM 

Years  ago  there  came  to  me  a desire  to  see  a certain  bird,  and  a generous 
portion  of  my  vacation  was  devoted  to  this  quest,  which  always  led  me 
toward  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  After 
each  hard  climb,  I would  think,  and  promise  myself  that  I would  give  it  up 
and  spend  my  time  more  profitably  among  the  birds,  flowers  and  trees  that 
were  willing  to  be  viewed.  These  resolutions,  however,  were  only  short- 
lived and  after  the  effects  of  a climb  had  worn  off  I would  find  myself  at  sun- 
rise gazing  upward  and  always  in  the  direction  of  the  high  peaks. 

As  the  years  went  by,  my  wife  began  to  learn  the  symptoms  and  when 
she  saw  me  gazing  toward  some  lofty  crag  in  the  early  morning,  she  would 
busy  herself  packing  a lunch  without  asking  any  questions.  On  the  list  of 
climbs  were  Clouds’  Rest,  Glacier  Point,  Lassen,  Rubicon  and  Phipps  Peak, 
and  I made  five  long,  weary  pilgrimages  to  the  top  of  Pyramid  Peak.  From 
where  we  were  camping  at  7,000  feet,  the  ascent  of  Pyramid  meant  a climb 
of  1,500  feet,  then  a drop  of  500  feet,  over  snow  banks  for  a good  part  of  the 
way,  across  the  granite-strewed  floor,  (which  was  anything  but  level  as  the 
term  would  imply),  of  Desolation  Valley,  and  then  up  again.  Although 
Pyramid  has  an  altitude  of  only  a little  over  10,000  feet,  it  is  a stiff  climb 
and  although  many  others  have  recorded  the  species  from  this  mountain,  my 
search  was  futile.  Then  followed  several  years,  during  which  a physical 
trouble  prohibited  my  looking  over  the  top  and  during  this  period  my  desire 
to  meet  this  feathered  phantom  kept  increasing. 

Last  year  we  camped  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Bear  River,  near  “Trag- 
edy Springs”,  then  on  Silver  Lake,  which  drains  through  the  Silver  Fork 
into  the  American  River,  and  it  was  delightful,  but  ever  with  us  was  the 
calling  for  the  higher  country.  We  finally  pitched  camp  just  below  Carson 
Pass  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet,  and  there,  within  a radius  of  three 
miles  were  Thimble  Peak,  9,870  feet;  Round  Top,  10,430  feet,  anu  Elephant’s 
Back,  9,365  feet.  The  second  day  at  Carson  Pass  I discovered  that  I could  once 
more  look  over  the  top  and  that  wife  and  camp  would  know  me  at  night 
only.  Ascending  Round  Top  from  one  side,  I could  see  a lake  on  the  other 
side  and  decided  to  visit  it. 

Leaving  camp,  which  was  situated  in  a narrow  canyon  with  a grove  of 
quaking  aspens  on  one  side  of  the  floor  and  on  the  other  heavily  wooded 
with  red  fir,  lodgepole  pine  and  a few  silver  firs  and  willows,  I followed  the 
stream  for  two  miles  to  Wood  Lake.  Skirting  the  lake  to  the  upper  end,  I 
followed  the  inlet  upward  through  a series  of  rugged  canyons  and  open 
mountain  meadows. 

Mountain  bluebirds  and  water  ouzels  were  there,  with  the  greatest  as- 
sortment, not  only  in  species  but  also  in  numbers,  of  sapsuckers,  woodpeckers 
and  flickers  I have  ever  seen.  The  young  flickers  were  full  grown  but  lacked 
the  adult  coloration  and  were  very  tame.  I was  able  to  catch  two  by  ap- 
proaching on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  Passing  through  the  last  canyon, 
where  the  mountain  hemlock  gave  way  to  the  lodgepole  pine,  I came  out 
upon  a mesa  of  granite  where  plant  life  grew  prostrate.  A lupin,  spreading 
like  a small  mat,  with  stock  and  blossoms  covered  with  a white  fuzz,  was 
careful  not  to  rear  its  heads  higher  than  two  inches.  Mimulus  abounded  in 
every  seepage  and  alpine  sorrel  was  in  bloom  in  every  shaded  crevice. 
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Ihis  mesa  extended  over  about  one  hundred  acres  and  was  fairly  level. 
The  granite  was  badly  decomposed  and  showed  an  occasional  patch  of  lava, 
evidently  carried  there  by  the  ice,  as  the  granite  stopped  at  9,500  feet  and 
Round  Top,  all  lava,  rose  a practically  sheer  1,000  feet  above  it.  At  the  foot 
of  the  lava  I found  the  lake,  which  is  known  to  the  natives  as  Fourth  of 
July  Lake.  It  is  about  200  feet  wide  by  800  feet  long,  with  its  southerly 
bank  a hundred  feet  high  and  heavily  wooded  with  lodgepole  pine,  twisted 
and  torn,  erect  and  prostrate,  every  tree  showing  the  scars  of  battle  with 
wind,  snow  and  ice.  Under  the  steep  protecting  bank  grew  willows,  goose- 
berry and  lupin,  the  latter  with  stocks  five  feet  high  and  blossoms  fourteen 
inches  long,  while  scarlet  gilia  and  alpine  sorrel  lent  a touch  of  color.  The 
northerly  bank  is  about  eighteen  feet  high  and  irregular,  with  many  indenta- 
tions and  a grassy  strip  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  and  ending  abruptly 
against  huge  masses  of  lava  which  have  fallen  from  the  overhanging  crags. 
This  lake  owes  its  existence  to  a miniature  glacier  which  lies  about  600  feet 
above  its  surface.  The  moraine  is  slowly  building  up  behind  the  barriers 
and  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future,  it  will  spill  out  over  the  retaining 
wall  and  destroy  this  jewel  of  the  sky. 

Conies  were  present  and  busily  engaged  in  collecting  their  winter  food 
supply  and  I had  the-  pleasure  of  watching  three  young  at  play.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  antics  of  these  strange  little  animals,  (half  rabbit  and  half  rat  in 
appearance),  would  require  the  pen  of  a comic  writer.  A Sierra  marmot 
with  two  young  was  finally  convinced  that  I meant  no  harm  and  she  dozed 
off  after  pillowing  her  head  on  one  fat  fore-leg,  now  and  then  raising  her 
head  to  see  whether  the  young  were  out  of  mischief. 

I sat  sharing  my  lunch  with  an  alpine  chipmunk  and  a rock  wren  that 
sang  me  a sweet  song  of  thanks,  while  the  Clarke  nutcrackers  gathered  in 
goodly  numbers  on  a high  ledge  over  the  lake.  After  a lengthy  and  noisy 
discussion,  one  of  their  number  would  take  off  with  wings  folded,  pitch  head- 
long toward  the  lake  and,  when  near  the  surface,  open  its  wings  with  a 
report  like  thunder.  The  bird  would  then  shoot  several  feet  into  the  air  with 
this  single  wing  stroke,  the  report  echoing  and  re-echoing  back  from  the 
wall  above  while  the  bird  winged  its  way  back  to  its  companions.  About 
me  were  water  ouzels,  white-crowned  sparrows,  cliff  swallows,  mountain 
chickadees,  jnncos,  western  chipping  sparrows,  Cassin  finches,  Calliope  hum- 
mers, Audubon  warblers  and  sharp-shinned  hawks,  while  far  above  the  emer- 
ald green  waters  of  the  lake,  a golden  eagle  soared  leisurely  about. 

I will  confess  that  my  hands  were  unsteady  and  that  my  glasses  shook 
when  I noticed  five  birds  feeding  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  catching  some 
small  insects  which  abounded  there.  Deep  chestnut  brown  they  were,  with 
body  feathers  rosy-edged  or  tipped,  and  with  heads  largely  black,  except  for 
a gray  patch  on  each  side,  extending  to  the  eye.  Here  I had  met  the  gray- 
crowned  leucosticte  or  Sierra  Nevada  rosy  finch,— a phantom  to  me  no  longer! 

During  the  half  hour  that  I watched  them,  my  mind  reviewed  all  the 
long,  hard  climbs  and  disappointments  but  the  realization  of  my  long-cher- 
ished desire  seemed  to  mellow  these  tribulations  into  pleasures  and  my  soul 
was  filled  with  satisfaction.  With  the  deepest  reluctance  I took  a last  look 
at  the  sparkling  waters  of  this  mountain  jewel  and  started  the  long  trek  to 

camp  Carl  R.  Smith. 

* V * 

February  Meeting  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  fortunately  took 
place  on  a date  such  as  permitted  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  presence  of 
Dr  Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  the  noted  Massachusetts  naturalist,  who 
favored  the  members  with  a profusely  illustrated  lecture  of  one  of  his  several 
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trips  to  Labrador.  Dr.  Townsend  lias  made  a specialty  of  retracing  Audu- 
bon’s trail  along  this  bleak  but  interesting  coast,  with  the  aid  of  a copy  of 
Audubon’s  diary,  kept  by  him  during  his  visit  there.  Note  was  made  by  the 
lecturer  of  many  interesting  verifications  and  identifications  of  peculiar 
features  noted  in  the  diary,  and  the  time  available  was  only  too  short  to 
permit  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  of  lantern  slides  with  which  he  was 
provided. 

Notable  features  of  the  country  were  the  forests  found  growing  prone 
upon  the  ground  because  of  the  inability  of  the  trees  to  resume  erect  posture 
after  they  had  been  crushed  to  the  ground  by  the  heavy  snows,  and  kept  in 
this  position  for  such  a large  proportion  of  each  year. 

Those  of  our  members  who  have  not  yet  enjoyed  Dr.  Townsend’s  sketches 
of  the  sand  dunes  about  Ipswich  and  of  the  animal  life  which  abounds  there, 
as  gathered  into  a volume  entitled  “Beach  Grass,”  owe  it  to  themselves  to  do 
so  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

¥ ¥ * 

FEBRUARY  FIELD  TRIP  was  taken  on  Sunday,  the  15th,  by  stage 
to  Burlingame,  thence  walking  up  Easton  Drive  to  Buriburi  ridge  and  over 
property  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  to  San  Andreas  Lake  and 
along  road  to  ridge  again,  coming  down  the  canyon  ending  at  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  The  day  was  warm  and  mellow,  with  only  slight  dampness  under 
foot  at  top  of  ridge  where  lunch  was  eaten. 

Birds  seen  on  San  Andreas  Lake:  Western  and  pied-billed  grebes,  loon, 
a large  flock  of  Canada  geese,  coots  and  numerous  ducks  but  the  light  was 
too  unfavorable  and  the  distance  too  great  for  specific  identification.  Land 
birds:  Sparrow  hawk,  red-shafted  flicker,  Anna  and  Allen  hummers,  Say  and 
black  phoebes;  California  horned  lark,  California  jay,  western  meadowlark, 
purple  finch  and  linnet;  green-backed  goldfinch,  Nuttall  and  golden-crowned 
sparrows,  junco  and  song  sparrow;  San  Francisco  and  California  towhees, 
Hutton  vireo,  Audubon  warbler  and  pipit;  titmouse,  chickadee,  bush  and 
wren-tits,  golden-crowned  and  ruby-crowned  kinglets;  hermit  thrush,  robin, 
varied  thrush  and  western  bluebird. 

. Members  crossing  the  bay  encountered  glaucous-winged,  western  and 
California  gulls,  surf  scoter  and  two  large  flocks  of  sandpipers.  More  than 
forty-two  species  in  all. 

Members  in  attendance  were:  Mesdames  Kelly,  Kibbe  and  Stevens; 

Mesdemoiselles  Cohen  and  Schroder;  Messrs.  Grueningen,  M'yer,  Ananda  and 
Eric  Jacobs.  As  guests:  Mesdemoiselles  Greensfelder,  Kerner  and  Levy; 

Felix  Jacobs  and  Philip  Zemansky.  Nine  members  and  five  guests. 

Ananda  Jacobs,  Recorder. 
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